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a teaching, that he even seems like a disciple of Christianity
itself.

The Aims of Education *

I will take four characteristics which seem to me jointly
to form the basis of an ideal character : vitality, courage,
sensitiveness, and intelligence. ... I firmly believe that,
by proper physical, emotional, and intellectual care of the
young these qualities could be made very common. . . .
A community of men and women possessing these qualities
in the highest degree that education can produce would
be very different from anything that has hitherto existed.
Very few people would be unhappy. . . . Good health
could be almost universal. Poverty, since the industrial
revolution, is only due to collective stupidity. Sensitiveness
would make people wish to abolish it, intelligence would
show them the way and courage would lead them to adopt
it. ...

One generation of fearless women could transform the
world by bringing into it a generation of fearless chil-
dren, not contorted into unnatural shapes, but straight and
candid, generous, affectionate and free. Their ardour
would sweep away cruelty and pain which we endure
because we are lazy, cowardly, hard-hearted and stupid.
It is education that gives us these bad qualities and edu-
cation that must give us the opposite virtues. Education
is the key to the new world.

Children's Rights and Duties *

What are a child's rights and what are the rights of
society over the child? Its rights are summed up in
the right to live . . . and this right includes and in fact
is the right to be what the child likes and can, to make
what it likes and can, to smash what it likes and can, and

1 From On Education, Ch. I, by Bertrand Russell.
* From Parents and Children, by G. B. Shaw.